2i4                                          Paracelsus
The "mumia" of which Paracelsus speaks here is something
very different from mummy powder. It is the inner balsam or
life power inherent in the flesh. The same man who wrote hun-
dreds of recipes starting with the words "take mumia," simul-
taneously thunders against all treatments which block this inner
balsam.
"The surgeon should not interfere with mumia's working;
he must protect it. Flesh possesses an inner balsam which
heals, and every limb has its own cure in it. ... Wounds
need nothing. The flesh grows outward from within, not in-
ward from without." 12
What is this mumia? Whenever Paracelsus introduces one of his
fantastic terms, we have to look for a dyamic concept which
he tried to substitute for the static model of medieval science,
or for a "wholistic" conception which was to replace a "frag-
mentary" view. Which force of nature is mumia, we must ask;
and which abstraction is it supposed to replace? "Mumia is the
doctor. When it fails he is powerless and should not try to
heal." 13
Paracelsus believed that neither in disease nor in healing is
the flesh acted upon from without. The disease is of the flesh
and the remedy must come from the flesh, too. The flesh is not
a dead husk, animated by some spirit; it is life itself!
Nor is flesh an exception in the universe. It lives as the macro-
cosmos lives, because it derives from the macrocosmos. All mat-
ter is creative and has an impulse toward perfection. The old
biblical image of the Creator, molding the dead clay and then
blowing life into some of it, does not fit the matter which Para-
celsus imagined at the beginning of time. In his conception,
original matter is endowed with an entelechy, a force driving it
toward perfection. To emphasize this dynamism, he gave it one
of those symbolic names which he was fond of invent-